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THE CHURCH AND THE MONGOLS, 1245-91 


In a book called the Mongol Mission, which appeared two 
years ago Mr Christopher Dawson published a translation of 
many of the documents which are referred to in this article, 
prefacing each with an excellent historical commentary. This 
article however, was originally written as an essay a year or 
two before Mr Dawson’s volume appeared, and though my 
subject overlaps considerably with his, they are not absolutely 
coterminous. So I can hope that my remarks still have a little 
informative value. 


I.—Tue SIruaTION IN 1245 


The theme that still dominated history in 1245 was the 
ancient one of the conflict between Christendom and Islam. 
For five or six centuries the struggle had been continuing on 
two fronts, in Spain and in the Levant. In this region, the only 
one that concerns us here, the sole protagonist of Christendom 
until the eleventh century had been the Byzantine empire. 
But in the year 1071 the Empire was disastrously defeated by 
the Seljuk Turks, who proceeded to occupy most of Asia 
Minor. Very soon after, however, the Christians of Western 
Europe took up the struggle, and launched the first Crusade 
in 1090. They rapidly conquered the Holy Land and Syria, 
took Jerusalem in 1099, and set up the Latin kingdom of 
Jerusalem which lasted until the period we are considering, 
although the Holy City itself was recaptured by Saladin in 1187. 
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Christendom of course was by no means united in this 
contest with Islam. In the West there was the conflict between 
Papacy and Holy Roman Empire, which was still in full swin 
in 1245, Pope Innocent IV against Emperor Frederick II. 
More serious than this was the mutual hatred and contempt 
which divided the Latins, or Franks as Westerners were 
generically known in the East, from the Greeks. The roots 
of this antagonism spread deep and wide in religious, cultural, 
and historical differences. To judge each side by what the 
other said of it, it was Greek duplicity against Latin pride, 
ot Frankish barbarity. And the feud had been made as 
perpetual as these things can be by the deplorable episode of 
the Fourth Crusade in 1204, when an armada of crusaders 
bound for Syria had been diverted by a combination of 
accident and Venetian intrigue to Constantinople, had taken 
and sacked the city, and installed a Latin emperor. As Frankish 
principalities had been established in Syria a century earlier, 
so now they were set up in the European territories of the 
Byzantine empire. Thus in 1245 the Christian position was 
as follows : a few Latin principalities along the Syrian coast, 
centred on St John of Acre; Latin kingdoms and feudal 
domains in Cyprus, Greece, the Aegean, and Constantinople 
itself ; a Greek emperor at Trebizond on the Black Sea, who 
would be restored to Constantinople in 1260 ; a kingdom of 
Armenia in Cilicia ; and only two rulers genuinely interested 
in a crusade, namely Pope Innocent IV and King Louis IX 
of France. 

On the Moselm side there were divisions almost as profound. 
There was a caliphate in Baghdad, and a rival one in Cairo. 
In Syria and Palestine there were a number of small emirates 
which owed nominal allegiance to the rulers of Egypt. When 
the Egyptian caliphate was usurped in 1260 by the Mameluke 
Sultans, Egyptian control of Syria and the Holy Land became 
a reality. Raa in Asia Minor were the Turks, the Seljuks of 
Rum. These were potentially the most dangerous of the 
Christiais’ enemies, but at the moment they lacked cohesion 
and were quiescent. 

In the twenties and thirties of the thirteenth century a 
third party burst in on this ancient and indeed gentleman 
Christian—Moslem duel, the Mongols. Their attack fell wit 
impartial violence on both sides. At the same time as they were 
conquering Russia and invading Poland and Hungary, they 
were overrunning Persia and Mesopotamia. In 1258 they 
were to capture Baghdad and destroy the Abbasid caliphate. 
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The question was, the exciting question, which religion 
would these pagans eventually adopt, Christianity or Islam ? 
The odds were in favour of Christianity, as will appear in due 
course, although the opportunity did not begin to be realized 
in the West until the fifties. If the Mongols had accepted 
Christianity, the history of the world, I suggest would have 
been very different. Just consider: in the West was a youn 
culture of immense potential energies, both secular an 
religious, as subsequent history has shown. Those energies 
had already broken out, somewhat prematurely, in the 
Crusades, but in the main they had been taken up with the 
business of growing, with internal expansion. Europe itself 
was even yet not fully Christian; the Lithuanians were not 
converted for another hundred years, and Scandinavia was 
only very recently won for the faith. But the time would come 
when Europe must expand or burst. The obvious outlet for 
European energies lay Eastward. In the ~vent this way was 
blocked by Moslem pressure in the shape of the Turks. And 
in the event Europe did in fact burst before it expanded ; 
its religious energies burst in the destructive explosion of the 
Reformation and its consequences, before its secular energies 
could really expand into the New World, and into Asia by the 
sea route round Africa. And it is noteworthy that this expansion 
found a vent through Spain and Portugal, the two countries 
of the Western front against Islam, where alone that conflict 
was successful. 

If then the Mongols had become definitively and officially 
Christian, it is more than possible that Christendom would 
have held its own on the Eastern front as well. It is very 
likely that the Turkish kinsmen of the Mongols, who acknow- 
ledged their overlordship, and on whom Islam still sat very 
lightly, would have followed their example, and lent their 
mercenary arms to the cross instead of the crescent. Byzantium 
would have remained a Christian, though it still became a 
Turkish, empire. The European mind would have retained 
those salutary contacts with the ancient traditions and wisdom 
and openness of the East which it still enjoyed in the thirteenth 
century, and which might have saved it from that exclusive, 
narrow pre-occupation with its own traditions alone that was 
manifested first in the Reformation, then in the less desirable 
aspects of the Counter-Reformation, and then in turn in the 
rationalism and materialism which have subsequently affected 
it. Finally, practical trade routes might have been established 
overland with the Far East, which would have meant that 
there would never have been any need to discover America. 


B 
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And it all depended on this strange people, the Mongols, 
ot Moghuls, or Moals, as they were variously called. They 
were originally just one tribe of a vast family of nomadic 
peoples who have always lived and wandered about, with 
very little organization, in Central Asia. From time to time one 
tribe or group would achieve some sort of ascendancy, and then 
this uid mass of peoples would appear with shattering and 
unpredictable effects in the history of the great civilizations to 
the East and South and West of them. First of all, in the West, 
the Huns and the Alans came and went ; and then successively 
at later dates the Bulgars and the Magyars and the Finns came 
and stayed, and were converted to Christianity and European- 
ized. The most proper generic name for all these peoples is 
Turk, and their languages constitute a definite linguistic group, 
so that we can speak of Turkish languages and nations, just 
as we talk about the Indo-European or Semitic groups. But 
since the name Turk was already being applied by the thirteenth 
century to one particular branch of these peoples, the Seljuks, 
it is better to use the name Tartar as a generic term, the name 
always used by European writers at that time. 

By 1245 almost all these Tartars had been incorporated into 
the Mongol empire founded by Genghis Khan, who died in 
1226. In the West was the country of the Cuman or Kipchak 
Tartars, roughly the modern Ukraine and Crimea, which they 
had overrun as far as Hungary. It had been one of St Dominic’s 
ambitions to go and preach to these Cumans. And in fact 
large sections of them, established on both sides of the 
Carpathians, were successfully evangelized by Dominicans from 
Poland and Hungary. Beyond them on the Don and the 
Volga as far as the Urals were the countries known in the 
Middle Ages as Greater Hungary and Greater Bulgaria, and 
there is some slight evidence that Dominican missionaries 
had even penetrated these remote lands before the last great 
flood of Mongol invasions in 1240. But ten years later Greater 
Bulgaria was already largely converted to Islam. The Seljuks 
in Keia Minor were already Moslems, as we have seen, but 
beyond them the Mongol overlords of Persia and Mesopotamia 
remained pagan. 

In Turkestan, the original homeland of all these peoples, 
the inhabitants were of mixed religion. For some centuries 
there had been a strong minority of Nestorian Christians. 
These derived from the Syriac Church of the old Persian 
empire. They still survive in Iraq and Iran, a whole section 
of them being in communion with Rome. When the Arabs 
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conquered all that part of the world, the only difference it 
seemed to make to these Christians was to increase their 
missionary zeal, which finding no outlet at home took them 
Eastwards. There is evidence of them in the eighth century 
in China. At about the same time there were Christian Uighur 
princes in Kashgar and the Tarim Basin. Christian funeral 
inscriptions from this region are quite numerous. In the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries they reached the Tartars round 
Lake Baikal, and converted two important tribes, the Kerait 
and the Ongut, to Christianity. The prince of one of these 
tribes who brought his people to faith in Christ was called 
Wang Khan, and from him very probably derives the legend 
of Prester John, Wang being perhaps a Tartar approximation 
to the name Johannes. These two tribes were the first to be 
subdued by Genghis Khan, their north-western neighbour, 
and they played an important rédle in the empire he founded, 
since its rulers for i sre took their wives and their chief 
counsellors from the Kerait and the Ongut. Presumably with 
Christianity they had acquired a smattering of useful book- 
learning. We have reason then for saying that the odds 
favoured Christianity in the coming contest for the souls of 
the Mongols. 


II.—Tue First Missions 


But of course none of this was known in Europe in 1245. 
People were still dazed by the violence and horror of the recent 
Tartar invasions. A few years previously appeals for help 
against them had been received from the Saracen emirs of 
Syria, and the general feeling in the West was to let the rival 
monsters devour each other. But perhaps Innocent IV at least 
was aware of the danger of these pagans being converted to 
Islam, and in any case he was great enough to regard them, 
not as devils incarnate from the depths of Tartarus, which was 
the opinion of the English chronicler Matthew Paris, but as 
human beings capable of salvation. 

Accordingly he decided at the first Council of Lyons in 
1245 to send four embassies to the princes of the Tartars, 
exhorting them to receive baptism and desist from their 
ravages of Christendom. Two Franciscans and two Dominicans 
were to go by different routes and present the pope’s message 
to the first Tartar chiefs they hele come across, and at the 
same time recall to Catholic unity the schismatics they would 
pass among on the way. In the event one of the Franciscans 
never went, or at least no record of his journey has survived. 
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The other, John of Pian de Carpine, has left his own account 
of his travels, which is translated in fullin Mr Dawson’s book. 
He set out in February 1246, travelling from Poland through 
Kiev, and on to the camp of Batu Khan on the Volga. He and 
his companion, he says, ate nothing during Lent except a 
thin porridge of millet, since the staple foods of the Tartars, 
meat and milk, were both barred them by the laws of Lenten 
abstinence. Batu was the leader of the Tartar hordes who had 
been ravaging Poland and Hungary only three or four years 
previously. He decided that he didn’t have the authority to 
deal with the envoy’s letters, and sent him on to the great 
khan, called Cuyuk, in Mongolia. The poor friar shed tears 
at the prospect, not knowing what sort of death he was going 
to, but after a nightmarish journey he reached Karakorum 
safely in July. He was back at Lyons with his answer almost 
exactly a year after he had set out, early in 1247. The great 
khan’s letter to the pope survives in John’s Latin translation, 
and also in a Persian copy which the Khan’s ministers had 
given him, in the hopes that there would be someone at the 
papal court who could read that language. This version was 
discovered in the Vatican archives in 1922. It was not a very 
promising reply. The pope and his vassal kings could have 
peace if they came without delay to do homage and pay tribute 
to the great khan, whom God had established as Lord of the 
whole world. ‘And as for being baptized, he added, and 
ceasing from the slaughter of Christian men, we do not 
understand what you mean. But you men of the West think 
that you alone are Christians, and despise others.’ I think it is 
a plausible guess that these last two sentences were the 

rsonal contribution of the khan’s two chief ministers, both 
of them Christians. They might be paraphrased, ‘How do you 
know I am not already baptized ? There are other Christians 
in the world besides you Franks.’ As a matter of fact Cuyuk 
was not baptized, but the Christians among the Tartars were 
always fond of suggesting that their masters were on the verge 
of conversion. 

The two Dominican missions were headed by Ascelin of 
Lombardy and Andrew of Longjumeau. Accounts of them by 
chroniclers are rather brief and fragmentary, so that some 
historians have run them together as one mission. But they 
have been disentangled very satisfactorily by M. Pelliot, using 
the evidence of documents in the papal registers to eke out 
the chronicles. Ascelin’s route took him south of the Caspian 
to the Tartars in Persia. He went first to Tiflis in Georgia, 
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where the Dominicans had a house, and picked up a companion 
there before going on. When the friars encountered the Tartar 
army sounentiens south of the Caspian, they were treated to 
an extremely chilly reception. One gets the strong impression 
that it was mostly their own fault. They seem to have shown 
none of that tact which carried the Franciscan John safely 
across Asia. They brought no presents with them, and instead 
of apologizing for this breach of the courtesies of Tartar 
diplomacy, they made matters worse by refusing to pay the 

ongol commander, Baiju Khan, the customary reverence 
of three genuflections. Their reason for declining was that 
only their master the pope was entitled to such a salutation, 
having no superior on earth. This vexed their hosts still more, 
seeing that the great khan ¢heir master was Lord of the whole 
world, as the _ and his envoys must surely have known 
very well, since the very birds of the air informed all peoples 
of the fact. The upshot was that Baiju condemned Ascelin 
and his companions to death, or,so they believed, and though 
he was dissuaded from executing the sentence, he kept them 
kicking their heels in his camp he a very long time on very 
short rations. He too, like Batu Khan with the Franciscans, 
wanted to send them on to the great khan, but this th 
refused point-blank. Eventually they were sent back with 
the same sort of answer as John had been given, though the 
invitation to be baptized was simply ignored. With them came 
two Mongol ambassadors to the pope, one of them clearly 
a Christian, since his name was Sergis. They reached Lyons 
in 1248 after an absence of almost three years. 

The other Dominican, Andrew, set off from Ptolemais in 
Palestine through Syria, and his was by far the most fruitful 
mission—perhaps because he does not seem to have 
encountered any Mongol leaders at all. The Saracen frontier 
ermirs politely declined to let the embassy proceed to the 
Tartars, entirely for their own good, as they informed the 
pope in letters which Andrew brought back with him. The 
prospect of an alliance between the Franks and the Tartars 
was naturally very horrible to the Saracens. However, Andrew 
managed to get round them and into Mesopotamia, where he 
samelied up the Tigris, collecting a profession of faith from the 
= patriarch on the way, until he reached Tabriz. Here 

e€ met a very influential person, a Nestorian monk called 
Simeon, but known to the Tartars as Rabban-ata (Ata simpl 
means ‘father’, as in ‘Ataturk’), which is the name by whi 
the Latin documents always refer to him too. He had the 
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office in the Nestorian Church of visitor of the East, i.e. 
Turkestan and Mongolia, and a contemporary Armenian 
chronicle says that he had had no little influence with Cuyuk 
Khan’s predecessor Ogodai, with whom he had successfully 
interceded in the thirties on behalf of the Christians. He had 
come back from him to Persia and Armenia with letters of 
protection for the Christians, and had conducted himself like a 
veritable Nehemias, building churches, and obtaining 
protection and safe-conduct for any Christian merchant who 
could show his chit. He gave Andrew a confession of faith 
‘de pectore Orientis’, and also one from the metropolitan of 
Nisibis and six other bishops. And he sent a letter to the pope 
urging him to forgive and absolve the emperor—Frederick 
II—because of the slaughter of Christians and the trampling 
of the Holy Sepulchre, and to give his favour and protection 
to ‘our Oriental brethren of Syria’. I think it is clear that 
Rabban-ata’s intention in this letter was to sound the pope 
on the possibilities of a joint Franco-Mongol crusade. 

Andrew was back at Lyons in 1247, while his colleague 
Ascelin was still tightening his belt on the unfriendly shores 
of Caspian, and he told his story to Matthew Paris with a 
favourable account of Rabban-ata. Then next year he went 
East again to King Louis in Cyprus. That monarch now joins 
the pope as promoter of the mission to the Tartars. In the 
same year, 1248, two ambassadors reached him from one 
Eljigidai Khan, the successor of that Baiju who had been so 
unkind to Ascelin. Their names, David and Mark, show them 
to have been Christians. They said that the Great Khan Cuyuk 
had been baptized at Epiphany, and that Eljigidai was on the 
verge of following his example—the usual patter. They urged 
concord between Latins, Greeks, and Jacobites. Clearly the 
Nestorian subjects of the Mongols hoped for great things 
from an alliance with the West. 

St Louis thought the outlook was very hopeful, and sent 
Andrew back with the Tartar ambassadors to try and negotiate 
a treaty, and encourage the conversion of these new allies. 
He reached Eljigidai, and was duly sent on to the great khan. 
But when he arrived at the confines of Mongolia he found 
Cuyuk recently dead, and his successor not yet elected, and 
his widow acting as regent. He nobly submitted to all the 
ceremonies which the peculiar circumstances required, and 
which included passing between two fires together with the 
presents he had essen as being in some way sacrosanct or 
‘devoted’ to the dead ruler. But he had no success in negotiating 
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an alliance, the only answer he received being a document 
which seems to have been a stereotyped form in the great 
khan’s chancery, namely a declaration of that monarch’s 
universal sovereignty and a summons to pay tribute. Andrew 
was back in Cyprus in 1251, and Louis was wishing he had 
never sent him. 

However, two years later, in 1253, we find the Holy See 
authorizing the consecration of bishops from among the 
Franciscans and Dominicans to be sent to the Tartars, on the 
express recommendation of the King of France. And the year 
before, Louis had been encouraged by an adventurous knight, 
Baldwin of Hainault, who had just returned from travels 
among the Kipchak Tartars with the news that their 
commander Sartak Khan was a Christian. So the king decided 
to send another mission to him, led by the Franciscan William 
of Roebruck, who had evidently gathered much information 
about the Tartars and their country from Andrew. 

William went by sea from Constantinople to the Crimea, 
and there found Tartar guides to take him to Sartak’s camp 
on the Volga. As we would expect, he found out that this 
prince was not a Christian at all, but like most of the Mongol 
chieftains he had a Nestorian chief secretary, and kept a sort of 
official choir of Nestorian priests at his court. He-followed the 
usual routine, and sent William on to Cuyuk’s successor as 
ruler of the world, the newly elected Mangu Khan. The friar 
wrote a very detailed account of his journey and his stay at 
Karakorum for St Louis, of which Mr Dawson’s book 
contains a translation. He was greatly handicapped by a bad 
interpreter, who made it impossible for him to speak the word 
of God either to the pagans or to the various sorts of Christians 
he came across. At Karakorum he found the most extraordinary 
polyglot community. Besides the usual Nestorian priests and 
secretaries, there was an Armenian monk with whom he and 
his companions lodged, and who turned out to be somethin 
of an imposter ; a French goldsmith from Paris with his wife 
from Metz, and a stepson whom the lady had borne to her 
first husband, a Russian architect—or perhaps he would be 
better described as tent-maker to the khan; an Englishman 
called Basil who had been born in Hungary ; and a colony of 
German slaves, employed in mining iron, whom William 
heard about but never actually met. And there was a whole 
crowd of Hungarians, Ruthenians, Georgians, Alans, 
Armenians, slaves or soldiers of the Mongols, who all came to 
William at Easter to be shriven and receive communion. The 
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enterprising French goldsmith had made a set of Latin 
vestments, and a griddle-iron to make altar breads on for Mass. 

William did not think the religious outlook at court very 
encouraging. All these dubious ecclesiastics, ignorant and 
ge amg for the most part, just clustered round the khan 
‘like flies round the honey-pot’. Among the Nestorians he 
only found one learned priest, whom he assisted on his death 

, and fortified with the rites of the Roman Church. But I 
think that some of William’s stories about the Nestorians, and 
information he gathered by hearsay, are to be taken with a 
pinch of salt ; he says, for example, that their bishops, on the 
tare occasions when they visited a district, were in the habit 
of ordaining to the priesthood all of the male sex from the 
cradle upwards, in order to ensure a steady supply of cler, 
for the next fifty years or so, before the next visitation. 
his own showing his interpreter was unreliable. 

The letter he brought back with him to the king was of 
the same tenour as previous communications, equally difficult 
to swallow. William wanted to stay and minister to the German 
slaves, but he was not allowed to. His chief interest was 
missionary and not diplomatic, and he recommended the 
sending of other friars ‘in the same manner as I went’, that is 
to preach the gospel, and not as ambassadors. He himself had 
only turned into an ambassador by mistake. As a matter of 
fact on his way back through the Caucasus, he did meet five 
Dominicans carrying letters from the 3 a to Sartak, to whom 
he gave rather discouraging advice. If ambassadors were sent, 
in his opinions they should be bishops with imposing retinues 
of servants. And above all good interpreters were necessary. 

The two great needs were the establishment of permanent 
missions among the Tartars, and co-operation with the 
Oriental Christians, especially with the Ruthenians or Russians 
of the Kipchak and the Nestorians of Persia and Central Asia. 
It is clear from various papal documents, from the grant of 
faculties to missioners, and the intention to consecrate bishops 
for the Tartars, that the Holy See was alive to these needs, 
under Innocent IV at least. But that pope died in 1254, and in 
fact nothing very effective seems to have been done. Nothing 
more is known of the five Dominicans whom William met 
setting off for Tartary as ignorant of the language as he had 
been. There is no sign that bishops were in fact consecrated 
for the Tartars. And so the first phase of Christian-Mongol 
relations seems to peter out ineffectively. 
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Tl.—Latrer DEVELOPMENTS 


Perhaps nothing else was to be expected from negotiations 
carried out at such long range, between Lyons and Karakorum. 
But from about 1255 on it seemed as if things might come to 
a more favourable issue at closer quarters, in Syria and Persia. 
The Mongol commander, or ilkhan, in Persia, Hulagu— 
presumably Eljigidai’s successor—was married to a Christian 

rincess, and favoured Christians generally, and to follow up 
fis success in capturing Baghdad in 1258, he launched a 
campaign which has been called the Mongol Crusade. For 
this he sought the alliance of the Franks and other Christians 
in Syria. The only ones to see the possibilities of the situation 
and to respond were the king of Armenia and the Frankish 
prince of Antioch, Bohemond. With their help Hulagu 
proceeded to capture Aleppo and Damascus in 1259, and was 
on the point of advancing — with every prospect 
of success, when he was recalled by dynastic troubles to further 
Asia. He left behind only a small occupation garrison, and in 
1260 this was annihilated by the Mamelukes of Egypt with the 
nefarious and unbelievably stupid help of the Franks of Acre. 

In the next decade the Mamelukes had the initiative. They 
captured Antioch, Caesarea, and other crusader strongholds, 
and kept Hulagu’s successor Abagha on the defensive by their 
alliance with the Kipchak Tartars who were now inclining 
strongly to Islam. Moslem missionaries had evidently been 
busy. It is clear that the Mongol empire was now breaking up. 
During this period there were ineffectual contac.s between the 
Holy See and Abagha, which continued off and on for about 
twelve years, from 1264-76. There were hopes of an effective 
crusade from Europe in 1270, but it was diverted by the 
machinations of St Louis’ brother to Tunis, where the kin 
died. In 1271 Prince Edward, soon to be king of England, 
arrived in Syria, but with insufficient strength to do more than 
harry the Mamelukes, and Abagha was also unable to put any 
gteat force in the field. Edward indeed, alone of the European 
‘eee realized the importance of the Mongol alliance, but 

e never found an opportunity of forming an effective military 
association with Abagha. European politics not only made it 
impossible to get together an international crusade, they 
even prevented individual monarchs like Edward from taking 
armies of any strength to Syria on their own account. And so 
the Mamelukes continued to whittle down the Frankish 

ossessions in Syria, until only a few great fortresses were 
eft: Acre, Tyre, Beirut, and Tripoli. 


c 
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In 1287 Abagha’s son Argun, who had succeeded him after 
defeating a wicked Moslem uncle, sent the Nestorian monk 
Rabban Sauma to the pope and the kings of the West, and in 
the next four years he sent four more embassies to obtain an 
alliance. At the same time he showed himself extremely favour- 
able to all Christians, and had one of his sons, who was 
destined to succeed to his throne, baptized and brought up a 
Christian. This period was perhaps the apogee in the fortunes 
of the Nestorians Christians, for their Patriarch Yaballaha III 
was a fellow countryman of the ilkhan, an Ongut Tartar from 
Mongolia, and was the ruler’s right hand man. But the only 
yee | that Argun received from the West was some missionaries 
and preachers the pope sent him, whom he gave free access to 
the country, and allowed to preach and dispute with all, 
Moslems included, unmolested. But they were not the military 
ae | he was looking for. 

nd so in 1291 our story comes to its melancholy close with 
the capture of Acre, the last crusading stronghold in Syria. 
With Acre fell all hopes of an alliance with the Tartars and of 
their political conversion to Christianity. In the next few years 
there were riots against the Christians in several Persian 
towns, and the Mongol lords of the country realized that they 
would find it hard to maintain themselves without external 
support against a restive Moslem population. It is ironical 
that the first of the ilkhans to profess Islam was that son of 
Argun who had been baptized a Christian. Politically speaking 
it was the only sensible thing for him to do. 


PosTCRIPT 

When Acre fell, there was a Dominican called Ricoldo of 
Monte Croce in Baghdad. He had arrived a year or two 
previously and found some of his brethren in the city. He had 
preached to Nestorians and Saracens with varying success, 
and had been kindly received by the Nestorian patriarch. But 
when Acre fell, he seems to have been on his own in Baghdad, 
and he gave expression to the sense of desolation, not to say 
despair, he felt as he saw the booty and the captives from 
Acre being put up for sale, by writing five letters to heaven. 
The first of these he addresses to our Lord, protesting that he 
seems to prefer Saracens to Christians, and makes it impossible 
to answer their taunts. The second is to our Lady, and is 
written because he has received no answer to the first. The 
third is to the saints, the fourth to his brethren, Nicholas, 
patriarch of Jerusalem and the friars of the convent at Acre 
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who had all been slaughtered ; in the market at Baghdad he had 
found and redeemed a Dominican habit which had been 
pierced by a spear. The fifth is the answer to his correspondence, 
which he says he found in Gregory’s Moralia on Job; but he 
adds it is only a ‘responsio theorica’, and for the ‘responsio 
ptactica’ he is still waiting. 

These extraordinary letters, full of passion and feeling, in 
which our Lord is treated to some very plain speaking, are a 
fitting swan-song not only to the Crusades, but also to the 
missionary work among the Tartars and the Oriental Christians. 
It is true, ironically enough, that only after this time, during 
the first half of the fourteenth century, were these missions at 
all thoroughly organized by the establishment of missionary 
bishoprics, Franciscan in China, Dominican in Persia. The 
Dominicans also set up a branch of their order, called Fratres 
Unitores Armeniz, to work among the Armenians. They were 
founded in 1330 by an Armenian John of Qrnay, and celebrated 
the Mass and Office of the order in Armenian. In the same way 
one of the Franciscan missionaries in Mongolia translated the 
Mass into the language of the Kerait Tartars, and celebrated 
in that tongue. But by the opening of the fourteenth century it 
was too late for these efforts to achieve anything but partial 
and transient results. For as Ricoldo says, not only the Tartars 
and other nations, but even the Christians were becoming 
Moslems, so that soon there would not be a single Christian 
left in the whole of the East. The only alleviation to this sad 
ending to a heroic story, is that we can say that in the extremity 
of his desolation the poor man was guilty of exaggeration. 

Fr EpmMunD HI, o.P. 


WORKS CONSULTED 
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EIKONS OF SYRIA AND LEBANON 


My interest in the subject was awakened when I found that 
the more recent eikons in both Catholic and Orthodox 
churches were at best utterly ordinary and uninspired, and 
at worst atrocious. There are a few painters who are competent 
craftsmen, but none seem to have any idea of the formal 
elements that make the difference between a mere picture and 
even the most modest work of art, least of all true Orthodox 
art. 

But the decline of the ancient tradition is quite recent. In 
the eighteenth century, Catholic monks were still steeped 
enough in Eastern theology and artistic tradition to produce 
imposing eikons, expressing the traditional compositions in 
vigorous and imaginative new forms. In the nineteenth 
century the eikons lost a lot of their deeper meaning, but at 
Jerusalem Russian influence resulted in some most noble 

antokrators and theotokous and elsewhere there were most 
delightful rustic-looking products. After 1870 the native 
element in eikons is smothered by decidedly amateur, even 
childish, western use of colours, and after 1913 I can find 
absolutely nothing showing even the least indebtedness to 
local tradition. 

The end of the seventeenth century marked a time of 
troubles as Orthodox and Catholic groups crystallized out in 
the patriarchate of Antioch, and I have found only two or 
three eikons that are probably older than about the year 1700. 
At Deir Balamand of the Orthodox near Tripoli there is a 
medieval eikon repainted in the eighteenth century, and at 
Deir Natour a little to the south there was an eikon I was told 
that belonged to the thirteenth century, but if that is the case 
I am sure it has been repainted comparatively recently. 

Even now, eikons are not just painted and put up for sale, 
but are made on order for a particular position in a particular 
church. So the division between Catholics and Orthodox in 
the early eighteenth century, almost doubling the number of 
churches, created a need for eikons and artists were busy, and 
individuals then as now took orders from both groups. 
Fortunately, for an amateur investigator like myself, it was 
already the custom to write underneath the name of the donor, 
the date, and often the artist, modestly inscribed in the margin. 
At present, the custom is often to write the name of the donor 
pon the name and telephone number of the artist in letters 
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that can be read from the back of the church. Except some- 
times in the case of specially fine eikons intended for reall 
big monasteries, the inscriptions I have always found to be in 
Arabic. 

The first eikons which provide any sure information about 
themselves were done by an artist who worked for Mgr 
Eftemios Saifi, the energetic organizer of Reunion and founder 
of the great monastery of St Saviour’s. This artist put the date 
on, wo the name of the donor, but forbore from adding his 
own. His first eikons dating from about 1700 or earlier seem 
rather amateurish copies of Greek models, but by 1713 when 
he did the eikon of Deir en-Natour of the Dormition and 
Assumption, he had certainly attained a certain gorgeousness 
of composition and texture. His eikons are distinguished by 
the thickness with which the colours are laid on, especially the 
thick blobs of white paint, also by the peculiar comune man 
of the saints have, and by the thick light coloured lines wi 
which he rendered hair and beards, as if he was inspired by 
mosaics. 

The white blobs reappear in the undated Christ-bishop of 
the Salvatorian convent at Maloula, surely anterior to 1720, 
which otherwise resembles the very refined Holy Mother and 
Child in the same convent. But a number of rather rustic 
eikons that seem to form a school lasting from 1760 to 1860 
and are nearly all found in the area of Saida (the ancient Sidon) 
have these thick white spots in triangular groups of three 
round the hem of our ier red robe. These spots, the hair- 
styles, faces and proportions of the bodies make me want to 
put them in one school, I have given as examples a Dormition, 
a charming rustic Nativity and a Last-Supper-and-Crucifixion 
—the last mentioned, with its touching Beloved Disciple, 
differs from the others in having thinly laid but very rich 
colours or inks on a very — urnished gold background 
and having work of great delicacy. 

The great centre of activity, however, where the finest 
eikons were produced, was the monastery of Deir es-Shweir. 
The Catholic community of Deir es-Shweir was founded in 
1696 by two Aleppine monks from Deir Balamand (which 
stayed Dissident). One gets the impression that these Aleppines 
coming from the rich and comparatively peaceful city where 
the patriarch of Antioch resided, were deeply versed in pure 
Oriental theology and devotional tradition. They made them- 
selves a wonderful wooden eikonostasis which is a sort of 
summary of the Mystical Body. All the saints of significance 
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in this mystery are represented, and numerous symbols of 
Christ such as Moses’ lene serpent and the Vine with the 
Apostles as branches. I doubt if one could find any Catholic 
or Orthodox monk now in the Middle East who could explain 
the small images surrounding our Lady in the Shweirite eikon 
shown in the illustration; they seem to refer to Old Testament 
= the Apocrypha and apparitions in the history of 
the Byzantine Church, as well as to the Gospels. 

What impresses me is that their Byzantine culture was 
vigorous enough for them to produce animated and very 
original eikons like the one of St Elias killing the priests of 
Baal, or even to take western themes such as St Joseph and the 
Holy Child or our Lady giving suck, and executed them 
according to the real eastern artistic and religious tradition. 
They could be inventive within their tradition, the Orienta! 
culture was therefore still alive in them. 

Some names I have been able to find on the eikons of Deir 
es-Shweir. The Priest Shoukrallah ibn (i.e. son of) Youakim 
ibn Ral’oum produced lively rhythmic compositions in the 
1720’s and 30’s. The most vigorous and polished worker 
seems to have been the Deacon George ibn Hananiya the 
painter of the city of Aleppo, busy in the 1750’s and perhaps 
after. He and the Priest Kyrillos Bittaar the Damascene always 
made a margin of a leaf pattern on a background of alternatin 
red and green, with an inner margin below for names an 
dates. The gold background is engraved with a curling circular 
leaf pattern that started its evolution at the very beginning of 
the century, and Kyrillos Bittaar often scratched patterns in the 
robes to reveal the gold underneath, like scraper-board ; this 
technique became almost overworked at Jerusalem during 
the next century. In Orthodox churches I have found almost 
exactly similar work by the hand of Hananiya, son of 
Namatallah, if not the same person at least evidently descended 
from the same Hananiya the painter of Aleppo. 

I feel that Deir Balamand was deprived of artists after the 
departure of the Catholics. The eikons there dated 1725 or 
after seem more refined and mystical than the general run of 
Syrian eikons, and one bears the name of Yohanna the 
Jerusalemite. Did the monastery have to get the services of 
some artist from elsewhere, one who happened to be of a 
purer Hellenic tradition ? 

I might add here that one finds quite a few seventeenth or 
eighteenth century Russian eikons around, one school of great 

.simplicity with a penchant for strong rhythm predominating. 























Top Lefi—Dormition and Assumption, Deir Natour, 733: 


Top Right—Christ-bishop of the Salvatorian Convent, Maloula, c. 1700 


Bottom Left—Our Lady in the same Convent, Maloula, seventeenth century. 


Bottom Right—Last Supper and Crucifixion, Maloula, 1775 
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The nineteenth century at its very opening shows a loss of 
imaginative composition. A type of eikon was produced 
seemingly at Jerusalem that has a lot of rococco embellishment 
and a very smooth glossy gold ground ; the craftsmanship is 
fine, but not the art. A little later, in the 1820’s there are 
decidedly rustic eikons being produced I think around 
Damascus, there are a number of them in the Catholic parish 
of Sednaya, simply distinguished by the wide red margin we 
and the toes of red shoes just poking below the robes. 

Before turning finally to Jerusalem, I would like to mention 
the last eikons to show some freshness and to give the 
impression that the painter really enjoyed making them and was 
prepared to use his fantasy a little. I have given a Nativity as 
an example. This type of eikon was one of a large number 
produced to make good the damage done by the Druses under 
Turkish provocation, so shortly after 1860. This eikon may 
come from Jerusalem, but I doubt it. I know there was a 

ainter busy at that time in the village of Joun, whose church 
it adorns. It may imitate Jerusalem work, but does not have 
that dull mass-produced look. I have seen no eikons quite 
the same in Jerusalem, nor even in the larger Lebanese towns 
that were — by Jerusalem. The cedar trees might 
indicate the Lebanon, and the expressions and the border on 
our Lady’s robe seem to put it in the school of rather primitive, 
perhaps ‘peasant’ eikons, which I have not found outside of 
country chapels and farm homes in the South Lebanon, and 
which contrast with the more refined work of the monasteries. 
Everyone seems charmed by the cheerfulness and naivety of 
this Christmas eikon. 

We must now turn to the death-throes of tradition at 
Jerusalem. From about 1840 onwards we find a large number 
of eikons painted with thin red and green washes on a gold 
ground, with green borders bearing a blotchy leaf pattern of 

old and with very stubby figures with huge heads and round 
Te ; I have the impression that the studio had orders from 
all over the Syrian church for as many eikons as it could dash 
off. I have seen Jerusalem-style eikons where the head is as 
much as one-fifth of the total height of the body. In the 
second half of the century a black margin with a gold margin 
inside and a green floor became seaniel 

At Deir es-Shweir I was shown two eikons copied from 
older ones in the monastery by a Russian painter who had passed 
through. The faces were just like those on a number of eikons 
at St Saviour’s (Deir el-Moukhallis) bearing the inscription 
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of Jerusalem and dates round about 1880. The method of 
engraving the gold background round the head hints that they 
may come from the same workshop as those mentioned above, 
but the clothes have fine patterns scratched through the green 
and gold paint to reveal the gold below, the scraper-board 
idea again. Two noble examples, with superb faces are the 
seme ig eikons of St Saviour’s. I have not photographed them 
ecause the faces are quite Russian and totally un-Arabic or 
Syrian. I have the impression of a large establishment employ- 
ing Greek and Syrian craftsmen, directed by a Russian who 
did the masterpieces himself. I may add that it is not easy to 
find anything of real interest at Jerusalem itself, as it was 
evidently completely restocked with eikons in the last century, 
many of a quite Europeanized Russian type. That was the 
time when the czars were establishing their influence. Anythin 
like a continuous local tradition died out in the first Worl 
War, and I know of no eikon painted after 1880 which shows 
the oriental manner of representing contours, light, shade, 
folds of garments, etc. Even a painter now in the Lebanon 
from Mount Athos shows no special oriental technique. The 
redoubtable Catholic Melkite Patriarch Maximos IV, who is a 
stern orientalizer, got Hellenic artists to do the eikonostasis 
of the cathedral at Cairo. A certain lack of freedom in the 
figures indicates that the Byzantine techniques used are the 
result of pairstaking research rather than inherited tradition, 
but this is a step in the right direction towards restoring 
popular appreciation of the requirements of eikonography, 
much as the Gothic Revival with all its romanticism and even 
sham prepared the way for a sincere understanding of the 
Golden Age of the Latin rites and for a modern art in keeping 
with the spirit of the Roman liturgy. 
K. J. Mortimmrr. 


College St Sauveur, Saida, Lebanon. 
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19 
DOCUMENTATION 


THE PRESENT POSITION OF THE ORTHODOX 
MELKITES IN NORTH AMERICA 


In 1955 the tenth Convention of the Syrian Antiochene 
Orthodox archdiocese of New York and all North America 
took place at Boston from 17th to 21st August. 

The Metropolitan Antony Bashir presided. Archbishop 
Samuel David of Toledo, Ohio, was absent in Syria. 

It was mentioned in the report that they had seventy-seven 
churches in North America, twelve of these being under 
Archbishop David. 

In the list of twenty-five churches at which a pastoral 
visitation took place in 1955 five of the churches were in 
Canada. 

Out of the seventeen church students from the archdiocese 
six were sent to the Greek Holy Cross seminary in Brookline, 
one to the Russian academy of St Vladimir in New York, the 
rest seem to be studying locally. 

In connection with studies toe the priesthood the following 
Orthodox seminaries are listed in the U.S.A. in addition to 
the two above mentioned : 

Holy Trinity Seminary, Jordanville, N.Y. (Russian). 

St Tikhon’s Pastoral School, South Canaan, Pa. (Russian). 

Christ the Saviour Seminary, Johnston, Pa. (Carpatho- 

Russian). 

The metropolitan in stressing the need for well trained 
aw says that thousands of Syrian Lebanese Orthodox in the 

S.A. never see a priest and that in the South and Central 
American republics people are drifting away from the Church. 

The S.O.Y.O. (an Orthodox Youth Organization) is praised 
for the good work it is doing. 

Archbishop Bashir also reports on Orthodox Christian 
Education. He says that they have frovided a series of 
agate Orthodox text book in English. This series is now 

ing revised. In addition to these a number of books on the 
liturgy (some in Arabic and some in English), Orthodox 
teaching and history have been published. This work is now 
being placed under the control of an Education Committee. 

This committee is represented on a committee of Orthodox 
Christian Education leaders. Other Orthodox groups 
represented are the three Russian jurisdictions, the Carpatho- 
Russian, the Serbians, Roumanians and, to some extent, the 
Greeks. 
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The choir committee reports that they will see to the 
preservation of the distinctive Syrian Lebanese Byzantine 
music in all the Church Schools. 

This is the gist of the most important items mentioned in 
the reports of the Convention of 1955. 


NEWS AND COMMENTS 


New OrrtHopox PATRIARCH OF JERUSALEM 


Benedictos Papadopoulos, who was elected patriarch of 
Jerusalem in January 1957, succeeds the late Patriarch Timothy. 

Patriarch Benedictos was born in 1892 in Nicomedia, Asia 
Minor. He is a graduate of the theological school of Jerusalem 
and of the law school of Athens University. 

He represented the patriarch of Jerusalem at the Faith and 
Order Conference of Lausanne, Switzerland, in 1927. In 1929 
he was ordained as priest and appointed exarch of the Holy 
Sepulchre in Athens. In 1950 he represented the patriarch of 

erusalem at a conference in Geneva about the international- 
ization of Jerusalem. In 1951 he was named archbishop of 
Tiberias. The new patriarch is the author of many historical, 
canonical and theological studies. (E.P.S., Geneva.) 
* * * 


The Sword of Spirit publish an excellent series of pamphlets 
on Catholic International Outlook : The Middle East (1956) 
and East Europe 1957 ; 6d. each. 

Sheed and Ward : New Series, Canterbury Books : 

Roots of the Reformation, Karl Adam. 

Marriage of the Family, F. J. Sheed. 

Confession, John C. Heenan. 

Others are to follow, 35. 6d. each. 

Mowbrays : Fleur de Lys Series. 
St Aelred’s Letter to his Sister, 55. 
Meditation to the Holy Spirit by an Augustinian, 45. 





We specialize in books on the Eastern Churches, both NEW 
and Out of Print. We issue booklists of available NEW items. 
We are always ready to purchase used books on this subject. 
DUCKETT, 140 Strand, London, W.C.2 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


BEGINNING with this issue we will be reviewing more books 
from the Continent. This will largely be done by the Olivetan 
monks of the Monastery of Gelrode outside Louvain. 


Policy for the West by Jon Ratin. Pp. 200 (The Harvill Press, 

1956), 165. 

The reviewer of this book in The Tablet (9th February 1957) 
seems to say: the author is a man of immense learning and 
lucidity of thought so what he has to say should be of very 
gteat importance but, since events have changed between 
the delivery of the manuscript and publication he has unfortu- 
nately been unable to consider how far such events affect the 
general value of his argument and hence this bock is out 
of date: 

This was the impression made on me by reading the article 
of Mr Christopher Hollis. 

It is true that events have changed especially in the Near East 
to the disadvantage of the U.S.S.R., and that the happenings 
at Suez have only added in Africa to their suspicion of western 
Imperialism. Granted this Mr Ratin still has a very important 
message to give and his book has a definite bearing on the 
present situation. 

The main theme of the book is set out in this quotation : 

‘The West must find a positive policy with such a powerful 
appeal throughout the world that it would force the 

ommunists into the — of looking for means to prevent 
the further spread of democracy. If this were achieved the 
West would have embarked upon a constructive approach 
with the whole world as its field. Thus the Communist problem 
would be reduced to its proper size ; it would become only 
one, if still the most important, of the many problems the 
West has to solve in the interests of humanity. Western 
democracy is in duty bound before history to grasp the 
opportunity and to accept the responsibility of championing 
the free institutions which it treasures.’ The changed events 
since Mr Ratin wrote do not affect the urgency of his plea. 

The book is divided into two parts, the first under the 
heading of the West in peril gives a detailed picture of the 
Communists’ strong position in the world to-day in comparison 
with the weakness of democracy, and it is an alarming picture. 

The second part depicts a positive western policy. It is 
based on freedom and hence the western democracies must 
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condemn all government by force. The democratic states 
must re-define the basic principles of their foreign policy with 
the avowed objective of reaching the people of the world. 
It must be a policy conducted, as the Communist policy is, 
on all levels. If the West is to face the Communist challenge 
effectively it must abandon its idea that the world is at peace 
and accept the Communist assumption that the Communist 
powers are at war with the democratic states. If this basic 
assumption is accepted, once and for all, the first duty of the 
western democracies is to make a shooting war impossible. 
Secondly, they must turn this war which is waged upon them 
unrelentingly by the Communist world, into open competition. 
Thirdly, the West must prove to the people of the world that 
democracy in practice is superior to Communism and to all 
other forms of government, and that democracy alone can 
confer tremendous advantages upon all those individuals and 
nations who believe in it and who are successful in making it 
a reality in their own countries. These are Mr Ratin’s three 
principles and in his book he shows how this policy can be 
worked out in practice. 

The author is a Rumanian Catholic of the Byzantine rite 
of an old Transylvanian family. He has however, kept the book 
on the political level. 


B.W. 


Christianity and the State in the Light of History by T. M. Parker. 
Pp. 172 (Black, 1955) 215. 


‘Religion in early times, and for very many centuries, was 
a matter not for the individual or group, but for the 
community as a whole. Man’s church was his state, his state 
his church.’ 

This exciting statement on the first page of Mr Parker’s book 
when compared with the remark on the last page that ‘the 
post-Reformation world, driven by sheer pressure of events, 
accepts the notion of states as secular entitites and of churches 
as voluntary associations within them’ gives a fair indication 
of the scope of the problem of ‘Christianity and the State’. 
Mr Parker, cautious and accurate, bends before the pressure 
of events. He fears that a synthesis between Church and State, 
sought throughout the ages, is less likely of achievement than 
a modus vivendi. It is a melancholy reflection that all the 
scrupulous scholarship, the immaculate references, the careful 
quotation of or ginal documents in Latin, Greek, French, 
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Italian, German ; the willingness to listen to the contributions 
of psychologists and artists in the effort to understand the 
processes of history, and so on, leads in the end to this total 
capitulation of the religious to the secular. It was no modus 
vivendi that our Lord sought, but conquest ; St Paul, and all 
the remorseless savers of souls through the ages, the impetuous 
Xavier, the patient Ricci, and the countless hidden lives of 
holiness, have all been bent on conquest. However, we must 
be grateful to Mr Parker for his careful analysis of the break wu 
of the medieval world, for he shows plainly that the Churc 
wished to ‘retain its influence and share in civil society, and 
yet contract out of it’ and he quotes the Consilium de emendanda 
ecclesia of 1537 with great force, as singling out the first cause 
of the disorders provoking the Reformation to have been the 
flattery of the Papacy, which led to the secularist conception 
of unitary sovereignty which ‘was to break up the whole basis 
of medieval Church-State relations’. 

The book closes with a consideration of Luther’s teaching on 
the nature of the State, and the conception that emerges of a 
State ‘existing by God’s ordinance especially to restrain and 
punish the lawless’ does not stand comparison with that 
contained in the words which head this review. It is 
perhaps just that a Christianity that could so far f>i! to accept 
its responsibilities should find the State including its adherents 
among the lawless, requiring restraint and punishment. 


Joun Bare. 


Catholicism and the CEcumenical Movement by John Todd. 
Pp. 111 (Longmans, 1956) 6s. 6d. 


This is a book of vital importance for English speaking 
Catholics. It is the only book written by an English Catholic 
dealing of set purpose with the CEcumenical Movement. It is 
by a babes and it might be looked upon as a layman’s 
comment on the Instruction of the Holy Office of December 
1949 but Mr Todd says that only speaks for himself. Never- 
theless he is given generous support by the Abbot of Downside 
in the Introduction. 

We will have something further to say of this book later 
when discussing Mr Hannah’s article in the Winter issue of 
Unitas : ‘A Uniate Rite for England’. 


THe Eprror. 
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Byzantium: Its Triumphs and Tragedy by René Guerdan. 
Translated by D. L. B. Hartley , ie Vie, Grandeurs et 
miséres de Byzance. Pp. 228 (George Allen and Unwin Ltd, 
London, 1956) 255. 

On 29th May 1453 the empire of Byzantium which had 
endured for a thousand years of splendour and decay, crumbled 
before the massed forces of the Turks. So complete was the 
devastation of the imperial city of Constantinople that even 
now the history of this first attempt at creating a Christian 
civilization has a quality of remoteness which gives it an 
almost legendary character. 

Mr René Guerdan sets out to reconstruct, in six vivid 
sketches, social and political life during the last half of the 
Byzantine millenium. It is a bold attempt but the author’s 
vigorous style gives the reader a sense of being an eyewitness 
to the scenes described. Perhaps the vastness of the canvas 
required to contain a culture so comprehensive in scope and 
the necessity to foreshorten the perspective of history, are 
responsible for making the book one of strong contrasts. 
There are no half-tones, and the reader is left with an uneasy 
feeling that he has missed the core which gave continuity to 
an empire capable of surviving the extremes of brilliance and 
ruthlessness which the author depicts. 

Mr Guerdon moves with ease across the panorama of 
sociological and political history, spotlighting events and 
personages here and there. He is not so fluent on the religious 
aspect, and one would like to see a companion volume to this, 
written with the same popular appeal and readability, which 
would do justice to what in effect was the raison d’étre of the 
Byzantine state. 

Nevertheless, the reader is made keenly aware of the 
tragedy inherent in all human attempts to create the Kingdom 
of Heaven on earth. Byzantium poured out all her resources 
of art and riches and power to honour the Incarnate Lord in the 
pee pd of Kingship of Christ the Pantocrator. The glitter of 
gold and the purple of the imperial court of Byzantium carried 
also the seeds of destruction, but in the patient providence 
of God, the wheat is sifted from the chaff. It is thus more 
appropriate than might (ary at first sight that most of the 
many illustrations in the book come not from Constantinople 
but instead bear witness to the treasures of Byzantine art and 
culture which Western Europe inherited and which are a 
legacy for all Christendom. 

HELLE GEORGIADIS. 
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Sanctuaires d’Orient: Egypte, Grice, Palestine by E. Schuré. 

Pp. 436 (Perrin, Paris, 1953). 

A reprint of Schuré’s impressions during a journey to the 
East, where he went in order to find the great light, which 
might bring ‘la foi créatrice et vie rayonnante’ to our poor 
Church, which is supposed to be petrified into a political body. 
This light he sees as contributing to the victory of universality 
over Roman discrimination. 

He writes well, however, and is as well-informed about his 
pagan mysteries as one could be in his days. 


L’ Egypte des Pharons by Albert gn eng Pp. 156 with 122 
photographs in the text, 28 of which in colour, 1 map 
(Albert Guillot, Paris VII, 1955). 


A beautiful book, especially for those lovers of Egyptian 
att, who prefer clear and straightforward photography to the 
only too often misleading products of the artists. The texts 
under the pictures are in French and English, and although 
brief are most informative. 


Thébes au Cent Portes by Albert Champdor. Pp. 181 with 167 
hotographs, 40 vignettes, and 4 aquarelle-reproductions 
con D. Robert (Albert Guillot, Paris, VII)1955. 4th edition. 


This luxuriously edited, large-size volume is the fifth in the 
series “Les hauts lieux de |’Histoire’ which Mr Champdor is 
editing. He himself is a recognized expert on his subject and 
combines scholarship with the gift of stimulating our imagina- 
tion, so that his text does about as much as the wonderful 
reproductions to bring us to the sites of a civilization of the 
distant past. A superb book. 


Stellungnahme xu Bultmanns ‘Entmythologisierung? by Fritz 
Rienecker. Pp. 86, paper (Brockhaus, Wuppertal, 1951). 
Rudolph Bultmann by Karl Barth (Theologische Studien, Heft 
34). Pp. 56, paper (Evangelischer Verlag, Ziirich, 1953). 
Die Frage der Entmythologisierung by Jaspers-Bultmann. Pp. 117, 

paper (Piper Verlag, Munich, 1954). 

Here we have three pamphlets respectively from a pastor, 
a theologian and a Scmghae who find themselves in 
disagreement with Bultmann, who seems none the less to be 
tending to take the place which Barth himself has held for so 
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long. Rienecker asks how much of the Bible is going to be 
left for his parishioners if Bultmann has things his own way ; 
it is doubtfal whether his arguments will be thought to be 
convincing, but his alarm is certainly sincere and witnesses 
to the consternation which Bultmann is causing some of his 
Reformed brethren. He includes some very useful quotations 
from Bultmann and his principal opponents. Barth has 
hesitated many years before taking up a position in regard to 
Bultmann, not so much—as he tells us—because he was in 
agreement as because he doubts whether he understands him. 
Even now his booklet has the subtitle : ‘An effort to understand 
Bultmann’. He warns us that Bultmann is a very difficult 
writer and very often misunderstood. We shall not enter into 
the discussion here, and it must be admitted that there is not 
a great deal of enlightenment to be obtained from Barth, who 
is perhaps not a very easy writer himself. At all events he 
disagrees with Bultmann, most of all because he interprets the 
Bible from the standpoint of a preconceived philosophical 
system which has no foundation in Scripture. Barth is suspicious 
of this non-biblical key which so conveniently fits all the 
biblical doors. In the third pamphlet we have two letters 
written by Bultmann and Jaspers to each other, in which 
Jaspers denies that Bultmann has managed to understand 
Heidegger’s existentialism at all ; and even more serious would 
seem to be his objection that if faith is all that Bultmann leaves 
of it, then it becomes simply boring—he feels deprived of the 
beauties of the Bible, of his famous ‘chiffre’. There is perhaps 
more agreement between them when it comes to Jaspers’ 
conclusion that the freedom which the Reformation tradition 
stands for must be upheld in a world which is besieged by the 
totalitarian forces of Marxism and of Catholicism. This 
Bultmann does not say however. It is worth adding that none 
of our three authors attempts to deny Bultmann’s great 
erudition and scholarship; though, says Jaspers, a good 
historian is not necessarily a good theologian... 


Die Kirche als der Leib Christi by 'Thaddaus Soiron, o.F.M. 
Pp. 239 (Patmos-Verlag, Diisseldorf, 1951). 


As a first-rate theologian Fr Soiron knows how to present 
a highly complicated theological problem in a clear and 
condensed form. He has rightly chosen to taken up his own 
position only after having examined thoroughly all the principle 
texts of St Paul on the subject, the exegesis of which takes up 
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the greater part of the book. Having stated the different 
positions which exist or existed in Germany concerning the 
doctrine of the Mystical Body, he himself sets out to apply his 
conclusions—in which for him the ‘corpus mysticum, remains 
more a metaphor than simple reality—to the different theo- 
logical treatises, in order to make us aware of the central place 
that the Pauline doctrine should take. The book has its limits, 
as it excludes practically all references to non-German studies, 
but it possesses originality and above all clearness, a thing for 
which one never can be too grateful in this field. 


Le primat de la charité en théologie morale by G. Gilleman, s.J. 
ssai méthodologique. Pp. 372 (Museum Lessianum, 
Desclée de Brouwer, Bruges, 1954) 2nd revised edition. 


Agape by Dom V. Warnach, 0.s.B. Die Liebe als Grundmotiv 
der neutestamentliche Theologie. Pp. 756 (Patmos-Verlag 
Diisseldorf, 1951). 


If a book like this had to be reprinted within a year of its 
first edition, it must indeed be remarkable. Fr Gilleman, 
disciple of Prof. Carpentier, s.j., of Louvain, has felt that the 
widespread desire for a renewal of our moral theology demands 
an overhauling of the principles on which the manuals are 
based and he ios set out to do this by means of a return to 
St Thomas. He restates the doctrine of ‘caritas forma virtutum’, 
that charity is the form of all virtues, in terms of the ‘médiation’. 
This term must not be taken, he warns us, in a hegelian sense, 
but expresses a reality, something which manifests, renders 
visible as it were a deeper, hidden reality, and established the 
connection between the two. Such is the réle of charity, which 
is far more than a kind of good intention we must have ; it 
is the dynamic force which underlies our whole moral life. 
Starting from the same principle, he refuses both a purely 
objective and a purely subjective moral-theology ; its norm 
is rather a Person than an abstract law, a ‘médiation’ of the 
charity, which is Christ. Thus his whole moral doctrine is 
Christocentric, and in fact Trinitarian. Here he links up with 
the fine study of Dom Warnach, who, having studied at 
length ‘Agape’ in the New Testament—using the phenomeno- 
logical method—comes to define the structure of Christian 
life in a Christoform and Trinitarian context. Roughly speaking, 
one can say that for him ‘Agape’ plays much the same réle 
in the New Testament doctrine, as the ‘caritas forma virtutum’ 
in the revised scholastic system of Fr Gilleman ; a conclusion 
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which is interesting since the two books were written 
independently of each other. Dom Warnach maintains, against 
reformed theologians, that the essential of Agape is not so 
much the movement of God towards man, as the whole of 
that dynamic process in which our deepest being is lifted into 
the Transcendental. Agape touches man from above, sure 
enough, but can only be met in the realm of the person, it is 
an encounter with God and immediately calls for the encounter 
with the community, the Church in fact. It is no wonder that 
Christ becomes the central meeting-place in whom the two 
movements meet each other and in the rest of his book the 
Church and the Sacraments, understood from the ‘Mysterion’, 
are completely central. This book is beautifully written in 
the language of to-day and displays a tremendous erudition. 
Comparing the successor of Dom Casel with his master, it is 
very interesting to see how judiciously he writes on the 
relationship between faith and sacrament and our participation 
—he is probably more satisfying than Dom Casel, who tended 
to overestimate—at least in his earlier writings—the objective 
aspect. One very minor criticism which could be applied to 
both these original studies would perhaps be that once their 
authors start drawing conclusions from their established 
principles in order to apply them to the “ge wo of daily life, 
everything seems to fit in rather too nicely ; does it all follow 
so easily ? 


The Historical Road of Orthodoxy by Alexander Schmemann 
(in Russian). Pp. 392 (Chekhov Publishing House, New 
York, 1954). 


This book, which has received a rather varied reception in 
Catholic circles, traces the road which the Orthodox Church 
has followed since the Council of Chalcedon established its 
dogmatical foundations once for all. Its ecclesiology, based on 
this council’s doctrine, has remained faithful to it, but has 
suffered inevitably from the political influences which the 
Church underwent in history, especially as a result of its 
subjection to the State and the idea of Byzantine theocracy. 
Even if theologians might have to say something about the 
conceptions of the author, there is no doubt that he has made 
a serious effort to lay bare some of the basic principles which 
have governed the Orthodox Church on its travel through 
history. A translation would certainly be welcome. 
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Autour de Michel Servet et de Sebastien Castellion by B. Becker. 
Pp. 302 (H. D. Tjeenk Willink, Haarlem, Netherlands,1953). 


Seventeen scholars have contributed in three languages to 
a volume composed in honour of two Protestants: Michel 
Servet, a Spanish doctor who was burnt as a heretic in 1553, 
and Castellion, who published in the same period his famous 
‘De haereticis an sint persequendi’. Among many, we might 
single out as particularly interesting Prof. Bainton’s study on 
Servetus and Trinitarian Speculation in the Middle Ages, 
speculation which he fully repudiated, and the contributions of 
J. Kihn, J. Jacquot and Ms. E. Hirsch on Tolerance and 
Liberty. 


Die orthodoxe Kirche in der Ukraine von 1917 bis 1945 by Fr Heyer. 
Collection: Ost Europa und sa der deutsche Osten, III. 
Pp. 259 + 5 maps (R. Miller, k6ln, 1953). 

Fr Heyer is a Lutheran historian who during the last world 
war came into close contact with priests and the people of 
the Ukraine and brought home with him some important 
journals and other documentation. He outlines first the general 
state and development of the Ukrainian Orthodox Church and 
then surveys its life and especially its struggles during the 
period from 1917—first within the Ukrainian State (1917-20), 
then within the U.S.S.R., when it suffered even more. After 
a study of the consequences which the political separation of 
a part of the Ukraine in favour of Poland brought with it, he 
deals with the German occupation, the good results of which 
he brings out, but also the evil which it brought and which he 
does not deny. Here above all becomes clear his desire for 
objectivity, a quality which makes much of the value of this 
sometimes somewhat sketchy study. 

His general outlook on the situation of this Orthodox 
Church will be easily understood if one knows that he considers 
the final submersion into the great Russian Church as most 
unfortunate. His subject is difficult, and one about which 
usually feelings run very high, but one must recognize the 
debt we owe to Heyer who has tried and succeeded to deal 
seriously with a complicated subject. 
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Russland und der Westen by Nicholas von Riasanovsky. Pp. 
244 (Isar Verlag, Munich, 1954). 


Russland : Staatliche Einheit und nationale Vielfalt by Georg von 

Rauch. Pp. 235 (Isar Verlag, Munich, 1953). 

The first book gives us a study in the doctrine of the 
Slavophiles, which ee author has presented as his dissertation 
for Oxford and published in 1952 in the United States. He 

ives us first a short biography of these members of the 

ussian nobility, which he introduces with a precise sketch 
of the historical background. Chomjakov, the brothers 
Kireevsky and Aksakov and finally Samarin are put before us 
in a few pages, so that the problem which fascinated them— 
that of the relation between East and West in particular—is 
set in the concrete surroundings of this young idealistic 
generation. The analysis of their position vis-d-vis foreign 
pan their own country and Church, etc. is supported with 
ong quotations from their writings, and the a ay merit 
is the author is certainly to have divided his difficult subject 
in such a way that nowhere we get lost in the vague realms of 
a philosophy about which we do not yet know enough. 

Von Rauch’s book deals with the federalistic forces in Russian 
history, more in particular since Alexander I. The fact that 
the book is published in the important series of the Ost-Europa 
Institut in Munich, edited by Hans Koch, vouchsafes for its 
high quality. 


Russisches Ménchtum by Igor Smolitsch. Entstehung, Entwick- 
lung und Wesen. 988-1917. Collection: Das dstliche 
Christentum, Neue Folge, Heft 10-11. Pp. 556 (Augustinus 
Verlag Wiirzburg, Germany, 1953). 


Since the end of the last world war the Augustinians of 
Germany are publishing, under the general direction of 
Dr H. Biedermann, a new series of important studies on the 
Eastern Churches, of which this volume is not the least 
important. It took the author fifteen years to compose, and 
like many similar scientific works, it has been hampered 
by the lack of sources available. The book opens with some 
thirty-two pages of bibliography and goes on to treat of the 
three great periods, which the author distinguishes in Russian 
monasticism : its origin and first flourishing from 988 until 
1503, with Feodosj, St Sergj of Radonez and Sorskij ; secondly, 
the period of decline from 1503 until 1701, when the monks 
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were drawn into politics and (incidentally) became wealthy 
possessors, and ally, from 1701 until the end of the 
nineteenth century, where the study finishes, the period which 
began with the reforms of Peter the Great through which the 
monks lost their position in the Holy Synod and much else 
besides, although the staretz became more and more a lasting 
source of renewal. Sorskij seems to have the special predilection 
of the author, who has succeeded in giving us a most conscien- 
tious and objective history, the shortcomings of which we are 
glad to attribute, with him, to the lack of sources. 


Russia by Michel T. Florinsky. A history and an interpretation. 
Second edition, two volumes. Pp. viii+628+xxiv and 
viii+882-+lxxvi (The MacMillan Company, New York 
1955)-. 

It is a pity that the effort of the author has been blurred by 
his manner of interpreting history (in which Marxist sources 
lay a certain rdle), or rather, perhaps, by his ideas on religion. 

His is probably quite competent to deal with political subjects, 

as he did in his earlier works on Fascism, National-Socialism 

and the Saar question. But it is another thing to write a 

history of Russia. Even though no serious scholar denies that 

religion did play a réle of some importance in the Russian 

State, the author will not have it. He gives us some thirty or 

forty pages coucerning the rise of Christianity and for the rest 

only here and there some remarks. These few pages we 
consider as beyond reviewing—‘adoration of the sacred 
objects (eikons) can hardly be considered as a manifestation 
of Christian faith .. .’ ‘. . . the strict observance of the Church 
ritual—genuflections, constant performance of the sign of the 
cross, and so on—goes back no further than to the middle of 
the seventeenth certury, when it was enforced by political 
measures . . . the indifference of the masses towards religion is 

one of the characteristics of Russia’s history’ (Vol. I, p. 129). 

In the rest of the two volumes there is no doubt a mass of 

useful information, especially where purely political matters 

and economic changes are concerned ; a reader who is aware 
of the author’s ideas will find it useful for that reason. The 
printing and binding are extremely well done and does credit 
to the publishers, on whose initiative the book was written. 


G.M.v.d.K. 
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The Middle East 1945-50 by George Kirk. Pp. 338 (Oxford 
University Press, London, 1954) linen 35s. 


This survey of international affairs covers a period of extra- 
otdinary importance and complexity, and even if recent 
developments have made necessary a re-evaluation of their 
significance, the historian cannot pass them by so easily as the 
politician. The two periods from 1945 until the proclamation 
of the “Truman doctrine’ in 1947, and from 1947 to the Korean 
war wete marked by a steady decline of British influence and 
by an increase in that of America. The events in Turkey, 
Persia, the Arabian countries and in particular the war in 
Palestine in 1948 have had and continue to have their conse- 

uences for the peoples of all these countries, not least for the 
Christians. 

Anyone looking for a thoroughly documented survey of the 
political facts, continually influenced by patterns of economic 
development, will not be deceived by Mr Kirk who has 
mastered his subject and disentangles with admirable patience 
the knots of so many situations. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Harvill Press : .4 Modern Pilgrim in the Holy Land, André 
Frossard. 


Harper and Brothers, New York : The Holy Fire, Robert Payne. 


J. M. Press, Alwaye, S. India: Am Outline of Hinduism, Fr 
Zacharias, 0.C.D. 


REVIEWS 


The World, Official Publication of the Syrian Antiochian 
Orthodox Archdiocese : Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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UNESCO BOOK COUPONS 


The attention of our French subscribers 
is drawn to the possibility of paying their 
subscriptions to the Eastern Churches Quarterly 
with Unesco Book Coupons, and thus avoid- 
ing the difficulties of currency regulations. 


Unesco Book Coupons, which exist in 
denominations of $1, $3, $10, $30, $100 
and a ‘blank’ coupon, which can be filled 
in for amounts from 1 to 99 U.S. cents, 
can be bought for French francs at the 
official rate of exchange. 


Requests for coupons should be addressed 
to the French distributing body, whose 
address is given below : 


SERVICES DES BIBLIOTHEQUES DE FRANCE, 
ss Rue St Dominique, 
PaRIs 7E. 


The requisite amount of coupons should 
be sent, together with your order, to: 


MESSRS GEORGE E. J. COLDWELL, LTD 
17 RED LION SQUARE 
LONDON, W.C.1 






















THE LIFE OF THE SPIRIT 


A monthly review edited by the English Dominicans, designed for 
the laity, religious and clergy and dealing with the spiritual life. 





Recent contributions : The Nature of Sanctity by J. Cartmell ; 
Catholics and International Peace by John M. Todd; Christ in the 
Koran by Majid Fakhry ; Love of God and the Liturgy by Illtud 
Evans, 0.P.; Monasticism Today by John Fitzsimons ; The 
Mystic’s Love by Conrad Pepler, o.P.; The Use of the Jesus Prayer 
by a Monk of the Eastern Church. 





Annual subscription 17s. 6d. Single copies 1s. 6d. 


Free specimen copy sent on request 


BLACKFRIARS PUBLICATIONS 
34 Bloomsbury Street, London W.C.1 





Geo. E. J. Coldwell Ltd 


NEW ADDRESS: 


17 RED LION SQUARE, W.C.! 


| supply your 

Book Needs.°. 
| am anxious to buy 
second-hand books by 
Catholic Authors .°. 





My old stock was completely destroyed by 
enemy action and it must be remade... 


PLEASE NOTE: 


Subscriptions for ‘Eastern Churches Quarterly’ for 1957 must 
be sent in to above address early to enable us te proceed. 


The Price appears on the Front Cover. 
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* BOOKS x 


BIBLICAL STUDIES 
CHURCH HISTORY, PATRISTICS 
BYZANTIUM, MEDIEVAL LATIN 

SCHOLASTICISM, PALAEOGRAPHY 
ART, &c. 


British and American, European and Oriental 
Second-hand and New. Catalogues free 


W. HEFFER & SONS LTD, Petty cury, Cambridge 














WORSNIp 








A REVIEW DEVOTED TO THE 
LITURGICAL APOSTOLATE 


VERNACULAR PARISH PARTICIPATION 

SACRAMENTALS FAMILY LIFE 

DIALOGUE Mass LAITY AND BREVIARY 

MystTIcAL Bopy CHRISTIAN ART 

Lay PRIESTHOOD SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
WORSHIP has been accorded the gold medal award by the 
Catholic Press Association Soe the best magazine in 

its class. 


Published monthly One year 27s. 6d. 


Duckett 


140 Strand, London, W.C.2 














PAX 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW OF THE BENEDICTINES 
OF PRINKNASH 





CONTENTS OF SPRING NUMBER, 1957 


The Abbot's Letter 

‘The May’ A Monastic Island of the Firth of Forth S.G. A. Luff 
Chronicles of Cologne Charterhouse, I Henry Chester Mann 
St Francis of Rome Gordon Bodenwein 
Retreat and Return E. I. Wathin 
Community Notes 

Reviews of Books 





Single copy 2/6 post free. Annual subscription 10/- post free. 
FROM 


THE SECRETARY FOR PUBLICATIONS 
PRINKNASH ABBEY GLOUCESTER 











THE REVIEW Catholic Records Press 


‘fT . * 99° 
“Eglise Vivante 
GIVES THE EDUCATED CHRISTIAN A 
KNOWLEDGE OF THE MISSIONARY 


TEACHING OF THE CHURCH AND OF 
THE PROBLEMS AND CIVILISATIONS ECCLESIASTICAL 


OF ALL MISSION LANDS 
SCHOLASTICAL 


EXETER 


Its annual Bibliographical Supplement 

records everything which is published EDUCATIONAL 
in regard to Ecclesiology. COMMERCIAL 

Yearly, 500 pages in 4 volumes DEVOTIONAL 

16/- (with the Supplement 19/-) LITURGICAL 


DUCKETT eneenes 


140 Strand London, W.C.2 


Free specimen on demand at 
the Review's address : 

28, rue des Joyeuses Entrées, ° 
LOUVAIN (Belgium). requirements 


for all Printing 

















